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cosmopolitan elements in the population. Mithraisin, the most
important of them, became popular among the frontier garrisons
in the third century. To suppose that it ever influenced the civil
population, or became part of the general religious tradition of the
country, is quite unwarranted by what we know of it. (See further
below* p. 428.)
From the historian's point of view the appearance of these
sectarian cults is interesting chiefly as a fraeparatio evangelica*
Like them, and in competition with them, Christianity began as an
Eastern sectarian cult. Statements of Tertullian1 and Origen2
imply that it was making headway in Britain in the first half of the
third century, and there is no reason to doubt them. At the
beginning of the fourth, we have the names of three Britons
(Alban of Verulam and Aaron and Julius of Caerleon) who
suffered in the Diocletianic persecution, and of three British
bishops who attended the Council of Aries in 314. By the time
Christianity ceased to be a sect and became the official cult of the
Empire, there was thus an organized system of Christian com-
munities in Britain, having in many towns little churches like that
which has been excavated at Silchester. It was still the religion of
a minority, and a poor minority at that Even late in the fourth
century, the forces of wealth and social rank were still on the side
of paganism, and were producing such things as the splendid
temple of Nodens on the hill-top of Lydney. The ultimate
triumph of Christianity owed nothing to the secular arm; it was
achieved after Britain had parted from the Empire, and was the
work of churchmen and missionaries, recapturing for Christ what
Caesar had already lost
1 adv. Judaeos, J.                           2 in Lucam horn. 6.